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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THE  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  CAMPAIGN  AND 
ADMINISTRATION."  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  JACK  JAY  CRADDOCK.   THE 
DATE  IS  JUNE  7,  1977 .   THE  PLACE  IS  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTER- 
VIEWER IS  MICHAEL  T.  MEIER  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS. 

MR.  MEIER:  Mr.  Craddock  ,  by  way  of  introduction,   could 

you  give  us  some  biographical  information; 
that  is,  where  you  were  born,  educated,  when  you  began  your  career, 
and  particularly  when  you  met  Winfield  Dunn? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Okay,  I  was  born  in  Humboldt,  Tennessee, 

December  18,  1931.   I  went  through  high 
school  in  Humboldt.   Then  I  attended  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
graduated  from  there  in  1955  with  a  BS  degree  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration.  At  which  time  I  went  into  the  army  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  served  two  years  on  active  duty  and  then  at 
that  time  came  back  to  Memphis  and  joined  Boyle  Investment  Company 
and  Insurance  business. 
MR.  MEIER:  Had  you  met  Winfield  Dunn   before  you 

entered  your  career? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  No,  I  met  Winfield  in  probably  1958  or 

1959.  I  don't  remember  exactly.  When  we 
came  to  Memphis,  my  wife  and  I  being  Republicans  became  interested 
in  the  Republican  Party  and  we  started  out  as  block  workers  in  our 
precinct  454  at  that  time.   Winfield  was  active.   Really  then  to 


double  it  up  my  daughter  and  his  daughter  are  exactly  the  same  age 
and  they  started  school  together  and  became  very  fast  friends  and 
as  a  result  we  had  a  personal  and  social  relationship  as  well  be- 
cause of  that.   And  then  Winfield  was  chairman  of  the  party,  as  I 
recall,  in  '62  and  another  two-year  term  in~-wait  a  minute--it  must 
have  been  '64  and  '66,  I  have  forgotten  the  dates.   It  must  have 
been  '64  and  '66  and  then  and  Wellford  in  '68.   That  is  where  I 
began  to  know  him. 
MR.  MEIER:  So  you  were  always  interested  in  politics, 

you  would  say? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  yes.  (Laughter)  Even 

in  college.   I  was  our  fraternity's  po- 
litical representative. 

MR.  MEIER:  That's  interesting. 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  The  campaign  that  I  worked  in  was  Senator 

Baker's  father's  campaign.  Because  I  was 
at  UT  in  Knoxville  and  he  was  running  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives . 

MR.  MEIER:  When  was  that  Mr.  Craddock? 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  That  probably  was  1950  as  well  as  I  remem- 

ber.  His  sister  dated  a  very  close  friend 
of  mine  and  that  is  how  I  was  drawn  into  his  campaign,  more  for  that 
reason  than  anything  else.   I've  known  Howard  really  longer  than  I 
have  Winfield,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

MR.  MEIER:  Mr.  Craddock,  let's  get  into  the  campaign. 

What  were  your  duties  during  the  primary? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Let  me  explain  something.   I  was  co-chair- 
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man  of  the  Shelby  County  Republican  Party 
at  the  time  this  campaign  began  and  as  such  I  of  course  was  supposed 
to  be  non-partisan  in  the  primary  campaign.   On  the  other  hand, 
Winfield  being  our  fair-haired  boy  from  here  and  close  friend  and 
so  forth,  that  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do.   During  the  primary,  I 
felt  I  could  not  ethically  be  involved  in  his  campaign  in  at  least 
Shelby  County.   So  I  took  on  the  responsibility  of  handling  three 
districts  —  the  First  Congressional  District,   the  Second  and  the 
Fourth.   Because  those  people  were  all  up  in  East  Tennessee  and 
what  not  and  I  wouldn't  be  criticized  for  working  in  that.   What  we 
did,  and  Winfield  being  a  relatively  unknown  person  in  those  areas, 
I  had  gone  to  school  up  there  as  I  mentioned  and  had  been  in  some 
politics.   And  oddly  enough  so  many  of  these  college  politicians 
at  UT  moved  over  this  way  and  they  were  Republicans  so  I  knew  a 
lot  of  the  people  up  there  who  were  either  for  Winfield  or  against 
him  for  that  matter. 

So   I  would  spend  usually  in  the  evenings--we  had  a  Watts  Line 
out  here  at  our  headquarters--many  of  these  folks  were  novices  who 
were  getting  into  his  campaign  up  there  and  they  had  a  lot  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  built  in  party  already.   They  were  pretty  shaky  about 
the  thing.   So  we  felt  like,  it  didn't  make  any  difference  who  I 
was ,  the  fact  was  that  somebody  from  the  campaign  right  here  from 
home  base  was  talking  to  them  on  the  telephone  every  time  and  helping 
then  with  their  problems  or  this  kind  of  thing  and  gave  them  some  con- 
fidence.  So  that's  what  I  did  in  the  primary  pretty  exclusively  was 
work  with  the  First,  Second  and  Fourth  Districts. 
MR.  MEIER:  Did  you  work  in  these  districts  on  behalf  of 
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Governor  Dunn  or  all? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Yeah,  definitely  his  campaign.   That  was 

how  I  salved  my  conscience  by  not  being 
partisan  in  this  area.  (Laughter) 
MR.  MEIER:,  If  you  were  non-partisan  in  the  primary, 

how  about  the  general  election?   Did 
you  have  duties  there? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Right.   Then  as  soon  as  we  had  won  the 

primary  or  shortly  after  that,  Winfield 
called  and  asked  if  I  would  consider  being  his  Shelby  County  Chair- 
man.  My  good  friend,  Jim  Gates,  had  been  his  chairman  in  the  pri- 
mary.  He  had,  I  believe  business  commitments  and  so  forth  that 
required  that  he  be  not  so  active  and  whatnot .   And  I  told  Winfield 
that  I  would  be  delighted  provided  that  Jim  and  I  did  it  on  a  co- 
chairman  basis.   Frankly,  we  were  good  friemds  and  we  worked  well 
together  and  that  was  no  great  problem. 

So  that  is  how  we  set  it  up  and  Jim  and  I  were  his  co-chairman 
for  Shelby  County. 

MR.  MEIER:  Do  any  other  names  come  to  mind? 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  Well,  of  course,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 

interview  him  at  some  point,  Harry  Wellford 
who  was  his  state  chairman.   Harry  is  one  of  my  closest  friends  and 
really  probably  more  responsible  for  getting  me  into  politics  that  I 
have  gotten  into  in  Shelby  County  than  anybody  else.   We  were  per- 
sonal friends  and  we  went  to  the  same  church.   We  lived  around  the 
corner  from  each  other,  you  know,  that  sort  of  thing.   So  it  was 
Harry's   idea,   as  a  matter   of  fact,   to  do  this  telephone   situ- 
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ation  that  we  are  talking  about.   We  had  others  tending  other  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  time  and  frankly,  it  was  so  successful  we  felt 
like  that  we  have  done  that  in  other  campaigns  since  then.   We  feel 
like  it  is  still  a  very  valid  method  of  helping  folks  out  in  areas 
like  that. 
MR.  MEIER:  That  was  my  next  question,  Mr.  Craddock. 

As  you  were  in  the  financial  end  of  this, 
how  did  you  go  about  raising.  .  .  ? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Well  now  let  me  say  this,  I  was  in  the 

financial  end  of  it  but  that  was  not  my 
primary  duty.   I  was  the  campaign  co-chairman  and  also  this  was  in 
what  we  called  the  political  end--not  the  finance  end,   I  backed  in- 
to the  finance  end  and  was  wearing  two  hats  there.   Really  mainly  be- 
cause Mr.  Boyle,  who  they  wanted  very  desperately  to  get  into  the 
finance  thing.   Well,  I  had  forgotten,  during  the  primary  or  toward 
the  end  of  it,  Jim  McGhee  and  Billy  Rachels,  Winfield  and  Harry,  I 
believe,  contacted  Mr.  Boyle  without  my  knowing  it  and  asked  would 
he  consider  giving  me  to  them.   (Laughter)   Back  in  those  days,  it 
was  legal  to  be  on  the  payroll--somewhere  else  and  that  kind  of  thing-- 
giving  me  to  them  to  work  in  the  campaign  on  a  full-time  basis.   So 
Byran  asked  me  if  I  would  do  it  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  love  to-- 
I  really  would--but  frankly,  at  that  time  I  was  in  sales.   My  business 
and  my  income  depended  upon  building  those  sales  and  I  just  didn't 
feel  like  I  could  take  off  for  6  or  8  months  as  far  as  my  future  was 
concerned.   So  that  was  when  my  employers  told  me  that  I  could  play 
by  ear.   I  could  do  anything  I  wanted  to.   If  I  needed  to  spend  more 
time  out  of  the  office  and  do  this,  that  was  all  right  with  them.   I 
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could  be  my  own  judge  on  that.   So  that's  why  I  did  this  light  thing 
at  first  and  this  kind  of  thing  too  because  I  could  still  continue 
the  business  thing  too. 

Then  as  I  moved  in  the  campaign  thing,  it  was  still  a  volunteer 
deal.   I  mean,  I  still  continued  my  work.   But  back  to  the  finance 
thing,  then  Mr.  Boyle  got  active  in  it  and  because  I  had  done  some 
of  these  things  before  I  helped  him  really  in  setting  up  some  vari- 
ous finance  type  meetings  and  this  kind  of  thing.   So  I  was  in  the 
finance  not  by  choice  (laughter)  but  because  I  felt  like  I  had  to  be. 
MR.  MEIER:  By  recruitment? 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  Right.  Actually,  my  expertise,  I  felt  like, 

was  in  the  political  end  of  the  thing--the 
organization,  the  precinct  organization  and  this  kind  of  thing  which 
I  had  most  of  my  experience  in. 
MR.  MEIER:  Did  you  have  a  staff  or  did  you  do  this 

alone? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  We  had  a  tremendous  staff.    Probably  one 

of  the  really  indispensible  people  was  Bettie 
Davis--Mrs.   Gene  Davis.   I  believe  that  she  is  the  most  capable  per- 
son that  I  have  ever  worked  with  in  politics.   She  had  a  phenomenal 
memory  and  a   phenomenal  mind.   In  fact,  I  told  her  that  she  was  one 
of  the  few  women  that  I  knew  that  thought  like  a  man.   I  meant  that 
as  a  compliment  and  she  took  it  as  a  compliment.   Bettie  ran  our  office. 

Then  we  had  Ann  Daniel,  Mrs.  Ray  Daniel,  who  literally  gave 
100%  of  her  time  to  this  campaign  from  the  start.   Ann  did  many  things 
but  probably  the  most  effective  thing  that  she  did  was  to  set  up  a 
telephone  bank  with  volunteers  that  began  telephoning  in  the  primary  the 
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registered  voters  in  Shelby  County.   We  would  set  this  up  in  offices 
where  there  would  be  a  bank  of  phones  and  you  would  have  15,  20,  25 
people  in  there  each  evening  calling  people  up. 

What  we  would  do  in  that  is  not  to  ask  a  person,  "Are  you  going 
to  vote  for  Winfield  Dunn?"  or  this  kind  of  thing,  but  normally  we 
tried  to  plan  a  function  that  he  was  going  to  be  present  at  and  they 
would  invite  the  person  to  come  to  that  function.  Normally  75%  out 
of  a  hundred  they  would  tell  us  that  he  was  great.  So  you  got  that 
question  answered  immediately.  "Are  you  going  to  vote  for  him"?  or 
"Will  you  help"?  or  "What  will  you  do"?  and  this  kind  of  thing. 

I  don't  remember  exactly  but  I  believe  that  she  made  between 
30,000  and  40,000  telephone  calls  during  this  period--both  primary 
and  the  other.   We  feel  like  we  had  the  biggest  Republican  primary 
turn-out  that  has  ever  been  in  Shelby  County.   I  really  attribute 
it--a  great  deal  of  it--to  Ann  and  her  volunteers  that  spent  hours 
and  hours  doing  that  kind  of  thing.   There  were  so  many  others  and 
I'd  be  embarrassed  if  I  left  them  out,  but  those  two  stand  out. 
They  really  were    to  me  as  far  as  being  our  right  hand  on  the 
thing. 
MR.  MEIER:  Mr.  Craddock,  what  difficulties  did  you 

have  during  the  campaign? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  I'm  going  toimix  up  a  little  finance  and  the 

other  too  because  I  think  they  went  together 
Of  course,  as  you  know,  Bill  Brock  was  running  for  the  Senate  at  that 
time  too.   Of  course,  it  was  his  first  try  for  statewide   office  al- 
so.  Obviously,  everybody  was  out  trying  to  get  their  folks  to  work. 
So  we  ran  into  them  particularly  in  the  money  area.   In  other  words, 
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so  many  of  our  people  that  have  liked  Winfield  and  they  liked  Bill 
Brock  and  they  wanted  to  work  for  both  of  them.   And  they  wanted  to 
go  out  and  help  with  the  finance  and  they  would  make  a  call  and 
would  call  on  "Joe  Blow"  and  he  tells,  "Okay,  I'll  give  $500.00." 
Then  it  had  to  be  determined  how  much  are  we  going  to  give  to  Brock 
and  how  much  to  Dunn?  And  you  can  imagine  that  if  that  man  or  who- 
ever made  the  decision  if  it  wasn't  50/50  or  whatever  there  would 
be  some  hurt  feelings  one  way  or  the  other.   So  we  ran  into  a  great 
deal  of  that. 

Also,  at  the  same  time  I  was  also  still  Co-Chairman  of  the 
party.   The  party  was  trying  to  raise  funds  which  would  be  divided 
in  some  manner  between  actually  Brock,  Kuykendall  and  Dunn  and  even 
maybe  the  other  candidates  —  legislators  and  this  sort  of  thing.   I 
can  remember  a  number  of  meetings  with  Pat  Brock  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Cherokee  Insurance  Company.   But  at  any  rate  it  was  hashing  this 
thing  out,  who  was  stepping  on  whose  toes  and  this  sort  of  thing. 
This  probably  financially  was  one  of  our  biggest   problems  —  trying 
to  work  that  out  and  keep  everybody  happy. 
MR.  MEIER:  Well  apparently  you  did  a  very  admirable 

job . 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  The  other  thing  that  comes  up  [is]  the  phone 

method  of  the  precinct  organization.   In 
other  words  are  you  going  to  distribute  literature  for  Dunn,  Brock 
and  Kuykendall  or  are  you  just  a  Dunn  man  which  some  of  them  were  and 
what  not?  And  that  had  to  be  coordinated.   That  was  one  thing  that  I 
did  hold  out  for.   They  wanted  a  Dunn  headquarters  and  they  wanted  a 
Brock  headquarters.   Actually,  I  served  on  Brock's  committee  to  find 
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him  a  headquarters  even  though  I  was  on  Dunn's  campaign  thing.   We 
thought  this  wouldn't  hurt  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.   I  helped  him 
find  one  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  insisted,  and  Alex  Dan  backed  me  up--he  was  chairman  of  the 
party  at  the  time  —  that  we  have  a  consolidated  headquarters  for  all 
three  of  them.   We  rented  a  large  filling  station  building  down  here 
and  we  had  Dunn,  Brock  and  Kuykendall  joint  headquarters.   Everyone 
had  to  have  a  little  one  somewhere  else  too,   but  the  thing  about  it 
is  volunteers.   I  think  this  is  so  important.  A   volunteer  did  not 
want  to  choose  up  sides.   I  mean,  a  lot  of  times  they  want  to  work 
for  all  of  them.   If  they  could  go  to  one  place  and  work  [and]  could 
be  put  out  like,  say,  they  would  work  on  a  Dunn  mailing  or  it  might 
be  a  Brock  tomorrow.   This  makes  it  so  much  more  comfortable  for  your 
grassroots  precinct  people.   I  felt  like  that  it  was  real  important 
thing  that  we  did  that  and  I  think  we  kept  down  a  lot  of  hard  feel- 
ings that  we  have  seen  in  other  campaigns  since  then  where  they  would 
split  it  all  up.   When  they  call  on  Susie  and  she  says  she  is  going 
to  be  over  here  today,  and  I  can't  go  over  there  tomorrow  and  this 
kind  of  thing.   It  helps  a  lot  and  then  you  had  one  precinct  organi- 
zation to  deliver  that  literature  and  you  didn't  have  to  make  three 
trips.   You  made  one. 
MR.  MEIER:  Is  this  characteristic  of  all  Shelby 

County? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  This  is  exactly  what  I  am  talking  abo.it-- 

Shelby  County.   This  [is]  really  more  of 
the  area  of  my  being  co-chairman  of  the  party  than  I  insisted  although 
I  felt  like  as  being  co-chairman  of  the  Dunn  campaign  we  would  gain  so 
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much  more  in  the  long  run  and  that  is  why  we  did  it  that  way. 
MR.  MEIER:  Did  you  know  if  other  county  Republican 

organizations  did  the  same  thing? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  I  am  sure  that  they  did  because,  you  know, 

in  the  smaller  counties  frankly  there  aren't 
that  many  Republicans.   I  am  speaking  of  West  Tennessee  when  I  am 
more  than  they.   Usually  they  couldn't  find  but  one  place  and  have 
enough  money  and  they  had  to  get  along.   I  mean  it  was  most  unusual, 
but  again,  and  I  think  you  probably  know  this,  Shelby  County's  pre- 
cinct organization  is  almost  unique.   There  really  was  nothing  else 
like  it  in  Tennessee. 

It  was  built  from  the  idea  [of]  Walter  Judd  that  came  through 
the  Republican  workshop  thing.   This  was  a  highly  successful  thing. 
Winfield  and  Harry  Wellford  and  a  number  of  those  other  people  many 
years  ago  began  to  put  together  and  build  so  that  we  had  that  kind 
of  organization. 

Frankly,  East  Tennessee  was  Republican  and  they  did  their  thing 
their  way.   And  there  wasn't  any  other  real  big  Republican  area 
though  when  you  crossed  the  mountains,  that  was  it.   It  was  unusual 
and  unique  in  the  way  that  we  did  that  sort  of  thing,   but  the  small 
towns  probably  did  have  headquarters  together. 
MR.  MEIER:  At  the  beginning  Mr.  Craddock,  Governor 

Dunn  was  a  dentist.  He  was  not  a  tradi- 
tional lawyer-politician.  As  a  dentist,  did  you  think  this  would 
be  a  handicap  to  him? 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  No,  no.   Frankly,  I  have  felt  there  are 

too  many  lawyers  in  the  legislature  and 
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too  many  lawyers  in  Congress.   Many  of  the  Republican  thinking  people 
who  were  conservative,  so  to  speak,  I've  never  thought  of  myself  as 
an  ultra-conservative.   I  was  for  Rockerfeller  instead  of  for  Gold- 
water  in  '64.   Nevertheless,  we  were  conservative  as  compared  with 
something  else.   I  think  so  many  of  those  people  felt  the  same  way — 
the  lawyers  had  fouled  it  up!    I  really  thought  this  would  be  an 
appealing  thing.   Frankly,  I  don't   think  a  lawyer  is  anymore  of  a 
businessman — if  I  go  to  a  businessman  to  sell  him  on  a  candidate,  I 
don't  think  he  is  anymore  impressed  with   a  lawyer  than  he  is  with 
a  dentist,  to  be  perfectly  honest.   I  mean,  lawyers  are  specialists 
too.   And  when  you  go  to  businesses  and   they  are  looking  for  somebody 
that  has  some  business  acumen  if  neither  of   them  have  a  track  re- 
cord, then  I  think  the  dentist  is  as  good  as  the  lawyer. 
MR.  MEIER:  You  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he 

was  relatively  unknown.   How  did  the 
Shelby  County  organization  go  about  making  him  known  to  the  people 
of  West  Tennessee,  let's  say? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Well,  let's  say  another  thing  that  some 

credit  is  due.   There  were  a  group  of  women 
who  got  together  very  very  early  when  Winfield  first  indicated  that 
he  was  interested.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went  over  to  the  club 
with  him  one   afternoon  to  swim — he  and  Betty  and  Alice  and  I — back 
in  the  summer  prior  to  1970  [which  was]  1969. 

He  said,  "Let's  go  over  to  the  house,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing."  He  said,  "You  know  Dan  Kuykendall  is  thinking  about  running 
for  the  Senate — Gore's  seat."  He  said,  "If  he  does,  I  really  would 
like  to  run   for  Dan's  congressional  seat." 
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I  said,  "Gee,  that's  super!   Actually,  we're  behind  you  a  100%." 
So  it  was  quite  some  time  and  so  he  did  a  good  bit  of  his  ground 
work,  as  far  as  the  gubernatorial  campaign  is  concerned,  and  I  didn't 
realize  it.   I  didn't  realize  he  was  that  serious  about  it  or  this 
kind  of  thing.   I  had  really  thought  in  terms  because  Dan  did,  you 
know,  did  make  an  effort  you  see  on  that  other  deal. 

Anyway  once  he  decided  to  go  for  governor  which  we  thought  was 
just  as  great — why  not!    These  gals  got  together  Joanne  Fleming, 
Mrs.  Vaughn  Fleming,  and  headed  up  this  group.   My  wife  was  one  of 
those.   They  met  in  Billy  Rachel's  office  on  Sunday  afternoon.   I 
couldn't  go  to  those  meetings  because  this  was  a  Shelby  County  thing 
and  at  the  time  it  would  have  been  unethical  for  me  to  do  that.   They 
talked  about  in  other  campaigns  they  had  cute  gals  and  things  that 
were  rather  voluptuous,  you  know,   at  least  college  age  and  so  forth. 
My  wife  and  Joanne  being  more  conservative  in  nature  and  we  did  not 
think — yes,  that  attracts  attention,  but  it  was  not  the  image  that 
they  wanted. 

They  said,  "Look,  he's  got  a  daughter  (however  old  Galye  was  in 
junior  high  school)  and  Campy  and  all  these  girls.   Why  not  have   a 
group  of  girls,  but  let's  have  the  younger  ones." 

I  thought  this  was  super  and  they  did  too.   Because  frankly, 
there  isn't  anybody — I  don't  care  how  big  a  Democrat  you  are  or  any- 
thing else — who  is  going  to  be  ugly  to  a  cute  little  junior  high 
gal?   I  mean  you  just  love  them.   You've  got  a  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter or  somebody  like  that.   I  know  they  were  trying  to  decide 
what  to  call  them.   It  was  my  wife  who  came  up  with  the  Dunn  Dollies. 
Well,  those  kids — I'm  telling  you  those  were  the  most  dedicated  group 
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of  about  75  or  80  kids  you  ever  saw — they  had  these  cute  little  cos- 
tumes.  We  sent  them  out  into  the  shopping  centers  and  into  every- 
where we  could  find  a  crowd  of  people  with  just  something  with  his 
name  on  it.   It  was  just  one  method  of  really  trying  to  "Who  is 
Winfield  Dunn".   But  at  least  they  would  take  it  from  the  kidd ,  you 
know.   I  think  those  girls  played,  really  and  truly,  a  tremendous 
part  in  that  campaign  early  into  the  [primary].   Otherwise,  you  just 
got  anywhere  you  could  and  then  Ann  Daniel's  telephoning,  see,  got  to 
an  awful  lot  of  people  too. 

I  remember  when  he  announced  after  he  won  the  primary.   He  was 
going  to  announce  his  statewide  campaign  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
in  Nashville.   It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  so  we  (the  Memphis 
folks)  were  going  to  get  some  busses  and  bus  some  folks  up  there  you 
know,  and  have   the  big  crowd  and  so  forth  and  all  the  television 
coverage  and  what  not.   Ann  Daniel  was  responsible  for  the  busses. 
My  wife  and  I  drove  up  and  we  were  taking  Gayle  Dunn  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  our  daughter.   We  said,  "Come  on  Ann,"  she  was  a  good  friend 
of  ours,  "and  ride  with  us  instead  of  the  bus  and  we'll  get  there 
early  and  you  can  make  the  arrangements."   She  decided  that  would  be 
all  right.   So  we  went  by  and  they  were  loading  the  busses  up  at  the 
shopping  center  and  we  went  to  Nashville. 

Well,  we  got  there  and  it  became  time  and  there  were  probably  a 
dozen  people  on  the  Capitol  steps  there  at  the  most!   I've  never 
seen  so  few  people  anywhere  in  my  life!    And  the  busses  hadn't 
gotten  there.   The  TV  man  was  there  and  whatnot.   Ann  was  just  fran- 
tic because  here  she  was  in  charge  of  the  busses  and  she  had  ridden 
in  the  car  with  me.   (Laughter)   Well,  the  busses  broke  down  some- 
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where  on  the  route.   No  air  conditioning,  you  know.   Finally,  they 
couldn't  wait  any  longer.   So  he  announced  his  campaign  and  they 
really  were  kind.   They  got  up  there  with  cameras   and  they  didn't 
do  any  panning  or  anything  else.   They  really  were  good  to  us,  but 
he  had  to  make  his  announcement.   He  had  just  finished  and  they  were 
rolling  up  the  wires  and  all  this  stuff  and  the  busses  arrive  and 
here  comes  sixty  or  eighty  people.  (Laughter)   So  at  any  rate,  that 
was  really  "Winfield  Who",  you  know.   I'll  never  forget  on  inaugura- 
tion day  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  let  us  sit  in  the  thing  behind 
the  Governor  there.   You  know  we  were  looking  up  at  that  same 
Capitol  front  door  when  those  21  guns  or  19  or  whatever  he  got  or 
when  those  cannons  started  firing,  and  I  saw  that  25,000  or  40,000 
people  all  standing  around  and  cheering,  I  thought  how  different 
that  was  from  May!   Isn't  this  great.  (Laughter)   I  mean  to  say 
that  can  happen  if  everybody  really  goes  after  it!   We  learned 
that  we  had  a  lot  to  do.   I  mean  a  lot  of  work  had  to  be  done. 
MR.  MEIER:  Apparently,  he  was  well-known  across  the 

state  by  the  end  of  the  primary?  Apparent- 
ly you  were  able  to  conquer  the  problem.   Mr.  Craddock,  one  thing  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  that  slipped  my  mind  awhile  ago,  as  far  as  contri- 
butions are  concerned,  you  may  not  know  much  about  this,  but  did  the 
Shelby  County  organization  rely  upon  a  corps  of  contributors  or  did 
they  go   out  and  solicit  funds? 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  They  went  out  and  they  did  just  about  every- 

thing.  Jim  McGhee  and  Billy  Rachels  as  you 
know,  Jim  was  the  treasurer  —  that  was  his  title--l've  forgotten  or 
don't  remember  whether  or  not--   that's  why  you  forget  these  things-- 
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Billy's  was  Finance  Chairman?   He  and  several  others  worked  on  this 
thing.   Mr.  Boyle  and  Herb  Humphreys  agreed  to  get  a  group  of  men 
together.   We  planned  a  function  at  Herb  Humphrey's  house  over  here 
in  the  afternoon.   And  we  found  if  a  prominent  businessman  who  has 
a  lovely  estate,  invites  150  or  200  of  his  peers  and  associates  and 
so  forth,  it's  rather  difficult  to  say  "no".   At  least  you  come, 
that's  to  his  house.   It  isn't  here  at  the  hotel,  where  you  wouldn't 
be  missed.   So  Herb  was  kind  enough  to  do  that  so  he  and  Byron  and 
I'm  sure  there  are  other  names  I  am  not  thinking  of  or  have  forgot- 
ten.  I  think  Martin  Condon  was  another  one  of  the  hosts  in  that 
group  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Anyway  we  gathered.   We  had  invited  200  and  had  about  130  men 
at  this  cocktail  party  so  to  speak.   And  Dan  Kuykendall  made  the 
pitch.   I  mean,  Dan  really  made  a  pitch!  (Laughter)   It  was  maybe  a 
little  embarrassing.   I  think  Herb  and  Mr.  Boyle  thought  he  was  arm 
twisting  a  little  much,  but  we  got  substantial  contributions  there 
but  we  got  a  group  of  people  who  said  they  had  heard  Winfield  for 
the  first  time  and  they  were  quite  impressed.   This  was  the  thing 
that  we  needed  to  do.   Some  of  these  other  people  saying,  "We  are 
for  him  and  we're  convinced  he's  good".   This  helps  you  too.   That 
group  we  got  a  lot  of  workers  out  of  there  as  well  as  contributions. 

Then,  they  got  together  another  group  of  about  15  or  20  men  who 
were  very  interested  in  working  hard  on  this  thing.   We  sat  down 
around  a  table  and  we  got  together  a  list--I  think  they  came  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  its  been  a  long  time  ago--of  all  the  businesses 
in  Memphis—all  the  grocery  stores,  all  the  beauty  parlors,  all  the 
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barber  shops  and  what  have  you.   And  we  were  around  this  table  and 
Bob  Jones  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what,  I  have  acquaintances  in  the 
grocery  business."   Let's  say,  I  don't  remember  which  was  which. 
He  said,  "I'll  be  responsible  for  getting  together  a  team  to  can- 
vass all  the  grocery  stores."  And  we  took  every  industry  or  every 
category  of  business  and  tried  to  find  somebody  that  was  on  our  side 
who  had  an  entree  there.   A  lot  of  times  they  would  know  somebody  in 
that  industry  that  they  needed  to  count  on  and  normally  they  would 
help  to   put  the  thing  together  and  would  go  around  and  call  on 
each  other. 

Then  in  other  areas  where  that  was  taboo--for  instance,  ar- 
chitects don't  like  to  call  on  architects--so  in  that  case  we  as- 
signed the  architects  to  somebody  else  that  was  not  an  architect 
but  a  contractor  or  an  entrepreneur  of  some  sort  that  would  lean 
hard  upon  them  so  they  wouldn't  say  "no."   We  took  it  business  by 
business  right  down  the  list  and  worked  them.   Every  function  we 
could  get  to  we  had  mail-in  envelopes,  you  know,  that  were  post- 
age paid  and  you  could  put  it  in  and  you  could  volunteer  to  work. 
I  believe  when  you  interview  McGhee  it  was  him.   I  think  in  the 
general  election  they  averaged  $23.00  and  some  odd  cents  per 
envelope.   Now  that's  almost  unbelievable!   I'm  sure  the  reason  for 
that  average  was  that  a  couple  or  three  substantial  contributions 
got  sent  in  those  envelopes  that  normally  wouldn't  have  and  that 
sweetened  the  pie.   But  nevertheless,  we  were  really  astonished  at 
what  came  in  because  they  were  really  the  more  bucks  type  of  thing. 
We  were  expecting  a  dollar  or  two  dollars,  but  there  were  a  lot  of 
those.   Of  course,  that  accomplishes  two  things:   you  get  money 
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that  you  need  desperately,  but  also  anybody  who  gives  you  a  dollar 
or  more,  usually  they  will  vote  for  him.   That  was  the  other  pre- 
mise. 

That  finance  committee  didn't  leave  a  stone  unturned.  (Laughter) 
MR.  MEIER:  Twenty-three  dollars  per  envelope,  that  is 

incredible! 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Check  me  and  that's  one  that  may  be  way  off, 

but  I  thought  that  is  what  it  turned  out. 
MR.  MEIER:  I'm  certain  you  are  close  to  the  truth 

there.   That's  interesting,  isn't  it?   Mr. 
Craddock,  this  one  I  would  like  for  you  to  entertain.   He  was  the 
first  Republican  governor  in  fifty  years;  Alfred  Taylor  was  elected 
in  1920.   Some  argue  that  it  was  on  Warren  Harding's  coattails, 
nevertheless,  he  was  Republican  and  in  a  Democratic  state.   With 
this  in  mind,  this  should  have  excited  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee.  After  all,  Bill  Brock  was  running  with  him.   If  I  were  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  would  say,  "Wow,  let's  get  down  there, 
and  do  what  we  can.   It  is  possible  that  we  may  get  a  Republican 
in  Tennessee  this  year."  Did  they  send  you  any  aid  at  all--the 
National  Committee? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  You  know  I  am  sure  we  got  a  little  bit. 

I'm  sorry,  I  don't  want  to  do  them  an  in- 
justice.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  don't  recall  any  great  aid 
coming  in.  In  other  words,  I  don't  remember  being  elated  or  delight- 
ed about  anything  they  did  including  the  Agnew  visit  that  we  had. 
Frankly,  we  didn't  want  it!   I  say  "we"  and  I  can't  remember  whether 
that  was  me  as  Shelby  County  Party  Chairman  or  the  Winfield  Dunn. 
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We  didn't  want  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  get  those  20,000 
people  out  there.   That  thing  was  a  real  headache  from  the  start  to 
finish  because  it  was  so  much  work  that  we  didn't  think  it  would  be 
that  valuable  to  the  campaign.   We'd  rather  spend  our  time  and  effort 
on  something  else. 

It  really  was  a  deal  and  I  don't  know  if  Winfield  told  the  story 
on  here  or  not  but  he  was  supposed  to  ride  with  Agnew  on  the  airplane, 
Well  frankly  money  was  so  short  that  we  couldn't  afford  to  send  any- 
body but  Winfield  to  Louisville  to  get  on  the  airplane.   We  just 
couldn't  afford  to  send  an  aide.   (Laughter)   So  by  himself,  I  mean, 
the  candidate  got  on  the  plane  and    went  to  Lousiville  and  was  to 
meet  the  Agnew  party  and  plane  at  such  and  such  a  counter  and  so 
forth  and  so  he  went  over  to  the  Braniff  or  whatever  it  was  and  said, 
"I  am  Winfield  Dunn,  to  be  governor  of  Tennessee,  to  meet  the  Agnew 
Party."  Well,  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  him  or  anything  about  it, 
and  they  hemmed  and  hawed.   He  said,  "I'm  going  to  sit  over  here  and 
if  they  call,  fine  would  you  call  me." 

So  he  sat  down  and  said  he  could  see  out  the  window  and  he  saw 
this  airplane  with  a  whatever,  I  guess  Agnew  had  the  American  flag 
on  it  or  something  like  that.   And  he  said  he  saw  it  begin  to  taxi. 
He  said,  "Is  that  the  Agnew  plane?"  and  they  said,  "Yes,  I  think 
that  is."  He  said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  be  governor  of  Tennessee 
and  I  was  supposed  to  be  on  that  plane!"  He  said,  "Please  call  them 
and  tell  them  that  I  am  here  and  let  them  know." 

He  said  the  guy  thought  he  [wasja  nut,  but  he  called.  Then  he 
saw  the  plane  stop.  (Laughter)  The  door  opened  and  somebody  came 
running  out.   And  some  guy  said,  "Come  on  here,  Dunn",  like  he  was 
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nobody.   So  he  said  he  ran  out  and  got  on  the  airplane  and  said  the 
Vice  President  was  back  in  the  back  of  the  plane  with  all  his  aides. 
They  put  Winfield  up  in  the  front  seat  or  something  and  nobody  said 
anything  to  him.   "Who  are  you  or  what  or  anything  else?"  He  said 
they  kept  running  up  and  down  the  aisles  with  dictionaries „   And  one 
guy  said,  "Oh  look,  I've  found  a  word  or  something",  you  know  and 
this  kind  of  thing.   He  said  no  one  said  "peas  or  beans"  all  the  way 
to  Memphis. 

He  said  the  plane  landed  and  we  are  all  standing  out  there  wait- 
ing to  see.   We  knew  nothing  about  all;this.   We  thought  they  were 
going  to  be  old  buddies  by  the  time  they  got  to  Memphis.   Sure  enough 
the  door  of  the  airplane  opened  and  here  comes  the  Vice  President 
with  his  arm  around  Winfield  Dunn,  and  they  were  coming  down  the  gang- 
plank.  Winfield  said  actually  about  30  seconds  before  that  door 
opened,  someone  told  him,  "This  is  the  guy."  (Laughter)  So  he  said, 
"Okay,  come  on."   (Laughter)   Agnew  could  never  get  his  name  right. 
He  called  him  "Winfred"  and  he  called  him  even  after  he  was  governor. 
He  ran  into  him  in  the  Capitol  or  to  the  mansion,  I  think  it  was  for 
a  reception--he  called  him  "Wimple".   (Peals  of  Laughter)   At  least, 
Winfield  said  that  gave  him  a  little  humility.   (Laughter) 
MR.  MEIER:  That's  really  a  good  story;  that's  a  real 

funny  story.   You  said  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  you  didn't  particularly  want  Spiro  Agnew  to  come.   Could  you 
expand  a  little  on  that? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Incidentally,  of  course,  everything  has 

gone  bad  since  then.   He  was  a  highly  popu- 
lar individual.   But  frankly,  the  expense  and  effort  to  pull  off  some- 
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thing  like  that  is  expensive  and  we  were  all  so  busy  in  campaigns 
that  that  was  the  reason.   In  other  words  as  I  said  we  could  spend 
our  time  and  effort  better  somewhere  else.   That  was  why  we  really 
didn't  want  to  assume  that  responsibility  and  expense.   We  didn't 
make  that  much  money  out  of  it. 

Actually,  there  was  a  cocktail  party  and  I  believe  it  was  a 
$100.00  a  head  that  was  held  before.   That  thing  was  $10.00  a  per- 
son and  you  got  a  box  lunch.   We  had  a  lot  of  people  and  I  think  we 
sold  600  tickets  to  that  $100.00  a  head  party.   I  mean  there  were  no 
frees  and  I  mean  absolutely  because  Howard   Baker  flew  in  to  be  here 
and  his  office  had  bought  his  ticket.   As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  it. 
When  he  got  to  the  door  we  had  not  made  contact.   I  wasn't  even 
there,  I  was  somewhere  else.   He  wasn't  allowed  in  until  somebody 
(laughter)  produced  a  $100.00  for  him  and  they  they  let  him  in. 
(  Peals  of  laughter)   He  was  refunded  later  since  he  had  two  tickets. 
But  it  took  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pay  for  the  functions.   You  see, 
I  think  the  chicken  was  $10,000--you  know  the  Colonel  Saunder's 
chicken.   We  thought  that  Massey  in  Nashville  whom  Winfield  now  works 
for  was  going  to  donate  that  or  at  least  give  us  one  whale  of  a  good 
price,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  lot  more  than  we  thought  it  was 
going  to  be.   Not  only  that,  but  it  had  to  be  put  in  the  auditorium. 

Just  to  give  you  some  of  the  logistics  they  had  to  clear  every- 
body who  was  going  to  put  the  chicken  in  the  auditorium  and  it  first 
had  to  be  that  the  Secret   Service  had  to  check  it  outside  and  see 
that  there  weren't  any  bombs  in  it.   So  we  had  decided  on  the  Dunn 
Dollies  because  we  wanted  them  to  go  (1)  and  (2)  and  surely  they 
weren't  going  to  bomb  the  Vice  President.   So  that  was  fine.   So  Bob 
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James  again  he  took  over  the  duty  of  coordinating  that  with  the 
kids.   So  all  the  little  girls  were  over  there--all  sixty  of  them-- 
and  the  chicken  is  on  these  roller  carts  and   outside  the  thing  and 
they  rolled  them  in  and  everything  was  cleared  for  that  and  Bob 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  was  all  in.   He  has  a  badge  that  says 
you're  cleared.   So  he  stepped  out  t^e  door.   Six  Secret  Servicemen 
are  on  the  door  and  he  lets  him  step  out.   Bob  took  three  steps  oat 
the  door  and  looked  around  to  see  that  all  the  chicken  was  in  and 
he  turned  around  to  see  that  all  the  chicken  was  in  and  he  turned 
around  and  came  back  in.   They  said,  "You  can't  come  back  in." 

He  said,   "Why?" 

They  said,  "It's  clear  for  inside  (the  badge)  but  not  for  entry." 

He  said,  "You  just  let  me  out  the  door." 

They  said,  "I'm  sorry.   That's  the  rules  and  the  rules  are  the 

rules . " 
They  wouldn't  let  Bob  back  in.   All  those  kids  didn't  know  what  to 
do.   Well,  you  know  and  tney  were  on  their  own.   Ten  thousand  boxes 
of  chicken  over  all  that  auditorium  to  be  put  out.   Bob  didn't  get 
back  in  for  45  minutes  until  he  could  convince  somebody  like  that. 
Not  worth  it  in  my  opinion. 
MR.  MEIER:  Very  expensive  chicken  dinner!  (Laughter) 

Indigestion  over  the  ....    Mr.  Craddock, 
this  is  very  interesting  to  me,  particularly  Governor  Dunn  being 
relatively  unknown  throughout  the  state  and  this  kind  of  thing.   He 
had  three  rather  formidable  opponents,  I  understand.   There  was' 
Claude  Robertson  and  Bill  Jenkins  and  Maxey  Jarman  too,  particularly 
Mr.  Jarman.   Yet  he  was  victorious.   What  do  you  think  is  the  reason 
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for  that? 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  I  am  highly  prejudiced.   One  Winfield's 

charisma,  I  think  if  you  had  seen  the  man- 
certainly  nothing  against  the  man--but  he  certainly  does  have  a 
charisma  that  is  super.   I  mean  just  most  unusual.   That  certainly 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.   I  think  organization  had  one  whale  of  a 
lot   to  do  with  it.   I  was  totally  unimpressed  with  Maxey  Jarman's 
campaign.   He  did  well  in  raising  money,  but  as  far  as  his  campaign 
organization,  it  was  lousy  in  areas  that  I  observed  it. 

Bill  Jenkins  was  lousy  in  West  Tennessee.   Of  course,  in  East 
Tennessee,  it  was  something  different,  but  the  thing  about  it  is  he 
just  didn't  mo.nt  a  real  precinct,  door-to-door,  telephone- to- tele- 
phone type  campaign  that  it  took  to  win  that  primary.   I  think  that 
maybe  he  took  too  much  for  granted.   I  mean,  so  often  the  legisla- 
tors feel  like  they  are  much  better  known  and  in  much  higher  opinion 
of  the  public  than  they  are.   Really   I  bet  you  can  go  down  the 
street  and  ask  who  is  your  representative  here  in  the  state  legis- 
lative and  I  bet  8  out  of  10  people  don't  know  who  they  are--their  own- 
much  less  somebody  else's.   They  don't  know  that. 

I  think  organization—the  grass  roots,  precinct  deal  that  was 
put  together--is  very,  very  responsible  for  Winfield's  winning. 
MR.  MEIER:  That  seems  to  be  characteristic.   I've 

heard  other  people  say  that.   That's 
characteristic  of  Governor  Dunn--the  grass  roots  organization. 
Getting  along  this  line,  we  need  to  talk  about  his  opponent  in  the 
general  election,  John  J.  Hooker,  who   as  far  as  I  can  gather  was 
rather  formidable  also.    Now  what  do  you  feel  were  the  differences 
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in  these  two  men?  And  particularly  differences  that  made  Governor 
Dunn  victorious. 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Well,  I  don't  think  there's  any  question 

that  the  Democratic  Party  of  1970  was  splin- 
tered as  far  as  Hooker  was  concerned.   I  mean  there  is  not  any 
question  about  it.   Many  of  them  were  not  happy  with  him.   Obviously, 
the  governor,  Buford  Ellington,  sat  back.   There  is  not  any  doubt 
about  that.   The  Clement  people,  there  were  so  many  that  I  am  sure 
that  entered  in.   Then,  I  think  too  you  have  this  40%  in  West 
Tennessee  or  greater  than  that  who  are  really  not  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans.  They  really  are  Independents.   Well,  not  Independents, 
they  just  vote  for  whomever  they  like  best.   Here  was  an  attractive 
West  Tennessean.   In  their  lifetime  they  never  had  a  chance  to  vote 
for  one  before.   I'm  sure  that  his  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Then,  you  take  East  Tennessee  it  is  Republican  and  it  was  then, 
more  so  then  than  it  is  now,  much  to  my  chagrin.    And  any  rate,  = 
they  had  lost  but  they  were  accustomed  to  getting  back  together. 
They  couldn't  afford  to  get  all  split  up.   They  came  through  and 
Hooker  was  a  loser.   I  mean  he  had  already  lost.   Then  the  fried 
chicken  thing  obviously,  anybody  that  was  thinking  in  terms  of   his 
business  acumen  saw  that  fiasco  and  they  were  frightened  to  death 
of  him,  I  mean,  for  that  reason.   I  think  all  those  things  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

MR.  MEIER:  The  fried  chicken  thing,  this  is  the  refer- 

ence to  Mr.  Hooker's  .... 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  To  Minnie  Pearl.   What  was  the  name  of  these 

fried  chicken?   I've  forgotten  the  name  of  it. 
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MR.  MEIER:  I  believe  it  was  Minnie  Pearl. 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  Yes,  and  that  fiasco,  bankruptcy  and  all 

that  kind  of  thing.   A  lot  of  people  lost 
a  lot  of  money  in  that  and  they  hadn't  forgotten  what  he  had  done. 
They  were  thinking  what  in  the  world  would  he  do  with  the  state! 
(Laughter) 
MR.  MEIER:  What  did  you  hope  to  see  during  the  Dunn 

Administration,  Mr.  Craddock?   Did  you  hope 
to  see  change  or  what? 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  Yes,  you  know  I  am  what  I  call  a  nitty-grit- 

ty mechanic  in  politics.   I  am  not  one  that 
comes  up  with  any  great  ideas  in  campaigns  or,  but  I  do  feel  like 
that  I  have  some  organization  ability  and  I  work  in  that  area.   And 
my  philosophy  has  always  been  that  I  pick  a  candidate  that  I  feel 
like  will  be  first  and  foremost  honest  and  smart  and  has  a  chance  to 
win.   And  not  always  that,  sometimes  I  worked  for  them  even  when  I 
knew  they  didn't  have  a  chance  to  win.   Because  I  feel  that  most  of 
us  when  you  get  down  to  it,  we  have  to  depend  on  that  man.   We  can't 
tell  him  what  to  do,  we  don't  know  what's  going  on  and  there  is  no 
way  and  we  just  aren't  that  smart  as  much  as  we'd  like  to  think  we 
are.   I  felt  like  frankly  that  our  state  government  was  pretty  in- 
bred. (Laughter)   We  had  the  leapfrog  that  was  Clement  and  Elling- 
ton and  the  Browning  folk  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  state  if  nothing  else  to  have  a  change. 

The  thing  that  probably  disappointed  me  more  than  anything  else 
and  I  am  sure  it  did  Winfield  that  we  found  out  that  you  can't  do 
this  in  four  years.   You  can't  change  50  years  in  4 .   I  think  he  did 
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a  phenomenal  job  of  really  trying  to  please  everybody  and  he  bent 
over  backwards  to,  as  he  said,  to  be  governor  of  all  the  people-- 
not  just  the  Republicans.   A  lot  of  Republicans  got  upset  often 
because  they  didn't  think  he  was  partisan  enough,  but  I  think  Win- 
field  was  really--and  I  can't  fault  him  for  it  because  I  think  he 
was  right--he  was  trying  to  build  something  that  really  would  have 
a  base.   I  still  think  that  we  are  going  to  see  the  fruits  of  this 
again.   We  are  going  to  elect  another  Republican  governor  I  hope 
next   year  or  if  not  in  two  years  there  is  going  to  be  another  one 
and  I  feel  that  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  by  Winfield.   They 
can  then  work  on  it  and  from  it.   I  think  by  and  large  for  some 
things  he  was  damned  if  he  did  and  damned  if  he  didn't--like  the 
medical  school. 

I  remember  the  converse  argument  years  ago  about  Memphis  State. 
I  personally,  although  I  am  from  here   I  was  opposed  to  making  Mem- 
phis State  a  university  only  because  I  didn't  think  at  that  time 
that  we  could  afford  it.   We  couldn't  have  two  Cadilacs  and  I  pre- 
ferred to  have  one  Cadilac  and  two  Chevrolets--I  mean  that  sort  of 
thing.   It  has  worked  out  now.   I  mean  I  think  it  was  the  same 
thing  up  there.   This  medical  school  was  hurting  and  then  we  were 
trying  to  split  it  up.   I  hope  the  people  will  get  over  it  someday. 
I  don't  think  they've  been  moving  very  fast  from  what  I've  seen. 
MR.  MEIER:  Any  predictions  as  far  as  the  next  Repub- 

lican governor  is  concerned? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what.   Before  you  leave 

I'll  give  you  a  thing  she's  got  out  there 
you  can  make  a  Xerox  of.   The  Nashville  Banner  ran  a  poll  in  Davidson 
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County   last  week  or  the  week  before  last.   This  has  been  a  pretty- 
valid  poll  over  the  years--the  one  that  they  run  and  so  forth--as 
you  know  that  is  a  highly  Democrat  area  and  in  1974  we  did  very 
poorly  there.   This  survey- -Lamar  Alexander-- they  asked  if  these 
five  people  were  running  for  governor  now,  whom  would  you  vote 
for?   Lamar  got  28%  of  the  vote.   Fulton,  the  mayor,  got  197o.   I've 
forgotten  the  others.   I  think  Clement  and  anyway  they  were  down  in 
the  57o  and  1%  and  I'll  give  you  a  copy  of  it.   Anyway,  I  was  very 
very  pleased  to  see  Lamar  this  early  in  the  thing.   I  think  Lamar 
would  have  a  very  good  chance  to  ran  this  time.   He's  known  now 
and  he  was  known  even  before.   He  also  is  four  years  older.   He  was 
rather  young  at  that  time.   I  hope  things  move  in  that  direction. 
Oh,  Butcher  was  way  down.   I  believe  he  was  1%  or  something  like 
that  in  that  poll. 
MR.  MEIER:  Mr.  Craddock,  let  me  ask  you  this.   Were 

there  any  issues  that  you  felt  rather 
strongly  about? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  I'm  sure  there  were  and  it  is  so  hard  to 

remember.   An  issue  that  was  a  problem 
was  busing.   It's  been  for  I  don't  know  how  long.   (Laughter)   Of 
course,  it  was  a  problem  and  yet  it  really  wasn't  too  much  of  a 
problem  in  our  campaign  because  frankly  we  didn't  have  much  black 
support  and  we  didn't  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  we  were 
going  to  get  it.   Winfield  was  always  very  candid  about  how  he  felt 
about  neighborhood  schools.   I  felt  strongly  as  most  everybody  did, 
black  and  white,  one  way  or  the  other  about  that  particular  issue. 
I  disagreed  with  him  on  capital  punishment  because  Winfield  was  in 
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favor  of  capital  punishment  and  I  was  against  it.   But  that  helped 
a  lot  because  when  I  was  explaining  and   somebody  would  call  in  I 
happened  to  get  them,  I  would  say,  "Look,  he  is  that  and  I  am  his 
campaign  manager  and  I  am  not,  so  don't  make  your  decision  on  that 
1007c." 

Fiscal  responsibility  in  my  mind  was  an  absolute  thing.   This 
state  has  been  an  agrarian  economy  and  what  not  and  we  needed  to 
turn  that  around  and  I  knew  that  Winfield  probably  felt  stronger 
about  that  than  anything  else.   That  in  my  opinion  was  probably 
the  biggest  issue  in  my  own  mind.   I  mean  that  was  strictly  me. 
That's  not  what  people  vote  about  as  a  rule.   Their  feelings  usual- 
ly is  what  they  do  when  they  pull  that  lever. 
MR.  MEIER:  Looking  back  over  the  four  years  of  the  Dunn 

administration,  were  you  satisfied  with  the 
way  issues  were  resolved  and  brought  up  and  handled?   He  did  have  a 
Democratic  legislature  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Yes,  and  no.   I  was  very  satisfied  with 

the  way  he  tried  to  handle  things.   I  wasn't 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  came  out  a  lot  of  time  because  really  a 
lot  was  not  his  fault.   He  really,  in  fact,  there  were  very  few  things 
I  disagreed  with  him  about.   Again,  I  don't  feel  like  I'm  an  expert 
anyway.   So  often,  I  may  feel  very  strongly  about  something,  but  you 
do  have  time  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  the  guy  that's  making  the  de- 
cisions and  he  has  time  to  tell  you  why  he  made  the  decision ,  then  I 
changed  my  mind  because  I  didn't  realize  all  those  factors  were  in- 
volved.  That  so  often  is  the  way  that  it  is  in  this  kind  of  thing. 

I  know  he  was  disappointed  in  many  areas  and  in  particular  the 
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Democrat  legislature  did  chip,  chip,  chip  at  him  an  awful  lot.   That 
is  why  he  needed  another  4  years  badly,  I  mean,  because  to  really 
implement  these  programs  that  he  had  just  barely  gotten  started. 
Well,  for  instance  the  black  situation.   He  was  bound  and  determined 
and  I  think  he  was  right  to  bring  some  blacks  into  his  administra- 
tion but  they  had  to  be  qualified  people.   You  know  they  would  be 
doing  limited  service  and  he  didn't  believe  in  that.   I  mean  you 
know,  just  to  have  tokenism.   So  of  course,  he  got  Lawrence  Wade  of 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  that  is  now  the  MHA  man.   I 
think  if  Lawrence  had  had  another  year  or  two  or  three,  Lawrence 
Wade  would  have  made  a  real  place  for  himself.   The  few  blacks 
that  Winfield  brought  in  were  super.   They  really  were  and  it  took 
him  so  long  to  find  them,  that  were  willing  to  do  it.   I  mean  you 
know  a  lot  of  them  didn't  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  administration. 

He  was  especially  fair  to  the  employees  of  the  state.   I  have  a 
little  knowledge.  .  .  I  was  chairman  of  what  we  called  our  Good 
Government  Committee  in  Shelby  County.   In  essence  it  is  patronage 
committee  and  I  mean  that  is  what  it  was.   We  of  course,  theoreti- 
cally looked  at  every  application  for  employment  and  what  not.   Our 
instructions  were  to--actually  Bettie  Davis  was  secretary  down  there-- 
we  just  didn't  meet  very  often.   We  did  at  first  because  it  was  fun 
and  it  was  something  new,  but  rather  frustrating.   At  any  rate,  our 
instructions  were  if  people  are  qualified  for  the  job,  then  the  job 
is  open  and  even  if  he  is  a  Democrat  let's  hire  him.   If  there  is  a 
Republican  and  a  Democrat  and  nose  to  nose  and  this  guy  worked  for 
Winfield  Dunn  and  that  one  didn't,  then  I  didn't  think  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  picking  the  one  that  did,  but  the  fact  was,  and  I 
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made  a  lot  of  people  unhappy  I  know,  we  had  a  lot  of  people  that 
weren't  qualified.   They  were  good  folks,  but  they  weren't 
qualified  for  those  jobs  and  we  couldn't  recommend  them.   I  know 
we  had  to  say,  "We'd  love  to."  We  felt  like  if  we  could  build. 
One,  many  of  those  state  employees  were  Democrats  only  because  that 
was  the  only  where  they  would  ever  work  and  if  they  saw  they  were 
going  to  be  treated  fairly  and  if  they  had,  you  know,  a  chance  and  " 
they  were  professionals  that  this  in  the  long  run  would  mean  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  Republican  Party  and  to  the  state  and  to  everybody. 
That  is  the  way  we  conducted  Shelby  County  and  as  you  know  there 
was  never  a  flap  in  a  newspaper  to  my  knowledge  about  the  patronage 
committee. 

The  only  flap  we  ever  had  was  they  published  our  names  in  the 
paper  and  I  was  against  that.   One  of  the  members  had  released  it 
to  the  newspaper  and  otherwise  the  only  little  flap  we  had  was  an 
apartment  that  Winfield  had  down  here  and  I  was  the  guilty  party. 
(Laughter)   In  saying  that  was  a  vacant  building  downtown--40  vacant 
apartments.   They  were  also  competitors  of  ours  (BOYLE).   In  other 
words  businesswise  we  were  butting  heads  with  them.   But  they  said, 
"We'd  be  glad  to  loan  him  one."  He  needed  a  place  to  come  to 
Memphis  and  whatnot.   It  was  expensive  to  stay  in  a  motel  and  the 
fact  that  we  didn't  want  to  put  them  up  all  the  time.   (Laughter) 

So  we  said,  "Fine. " 

They  said,  "He'll  have  to  move  if  we  get  a  tenant."  So  they  let 
him  have  one  down  there.   It  blew  all  over  the  papers.   You  know  that 
they  were  bribing  the  Governor  and  all  this  kind  of  stuff.   Really 
all  he  was  looking  for  was  a  place  to  store  his  furniture.   I  mean 
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on  an  occasional  week-end  to  stay  down  here.   But  I  think  that  is 

the  only  one  I  remember. 

MR.  MEIER:  This  Good  Government  Committee,  have  they 

traditionally  been  a  let's  say,  not 
necessarily  secretive,  but  the  members  always  been.  .  . 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Let  me  say  this.   The  Republicans  have  only 

had  one!  (Laughter)   In  those  fifty  years 
there's  a  lot  I  don't  know  before  that!   The  Democrats  didn't  run 
it  that  way  at  all.   They  were  a  little  more  this  time  they  seemed 
to  be  have  a  sort  of  committee,  but  up  until  that  time  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  don't  exactly  know  how  they  divied  it  up  but  there 
were  three  or  four  guys--people--such  as  [Bert]  Bates,  Bill  Farris 
and  these  changed  according  to  whose  friend  was  in,  Jack  Morris, 
and  Earlewood  Barden,  but  anyway,  they  approved  every- -I  mean  the 
guy  who  cut  the  grass  at  Shelby  Forest--or  took  up  the  tickets  at 
the  ball  game--they  had  to  have  approval  or  they  didn't  get  those 
jobs. 

I  know  that  right  after  Winfield's  election  and  before  the 
inauguration,  they  wanted  to  have  it  for  all  the  people,  but  they 
did  have  an  expensive  party  the  night  before.   I  think  it  was 
$100.00  a  person.   You  know,  gala,  dancing  and  all  that!   I  got  a 
phone  call  from  a  highway  patrolman--an  officer.   He  wanted  to  know 
if  he  could  come  see  me.   It  happened  that  he  knew  me  because  he  had 
been  an  escort  right  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.   I  think  maybe  the 
night  of  the  election  when  I  came  back  and  I  think  we  met  there.   He 
came  in  and   he  said,  "Mr.  Craddock,  I  know  this  things  going  to  be 
in  Nashville.   I  can  handle  one  of  the  tickets,  but  I  just  don't 
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believe  that.  .  .  wouldn'n  it  be   too   bad  if  I  didn't  take  my  wife?" 

I  said,  "Good  Lord,  Jerry,  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing!" 
"In  the  first  place,  unless  you  want  to  go  or  anything  like  that,"  I 
said,  "I  think  its  the  worst  thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

He  said,  "Oh,  we've  always  been  expected,  you  know." 
I  said,  "Well,  you're  not  expected  now,  1  can  tell  you." 
He  said  he  really  would  like  for  his  wife  to  see  the  mansion. 
I  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what,  I've  seen  the  mansion  and  I  have 
two  tickets  and  I'll  give  you  mine  for  cards  to  go  see  the  mansion 
and  you  and  your  wife  go  see  it  and  forget  the  other  thing." 
But  we  ran  into  so  much  of  that.   You  know  what  I  mean  of  where  they 
were  there  before  and  they  were  scared  to  make  a  move.   We  didn't 
operate  that  way  because  we  didn't  think  it  was  right.   So  we  didn't. 
MR.  MEIER:  That's  very  encouraging. 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  But  right  or  wrong  that's  what  we  did,  I'm 

sorry  and  I  don't  [think]  anybody  else  on 
that  committee  is  sorry.   But  we  had  a  large  committee,  you  know 
what  I  mean.   Because  frankly  we  were  looking  for  people,  too. 
There  were  jobs  that  you  needed  qualified  people  in  and  there 
weren't  anybody  around.   So  you  had  acquaintances  and  somebody  could 
bring  them  in.   We  hired  as  many  Democrats  and  probably  more  than  we 
did  Republicans.   One  lady  had  been  fired  from  the  Welfare  Department. 
Really,  she  had  gotten  in  bad  health  at  about  61  or  62--had  a  heart 
attack  and  wanted  to  come  back.   They  really  didn't  want  her  because 
she  was  not  really  doing  all  that  well.   I  did  make  an  effort.   I 
wrote  a  letter  but  she  was  not  hired  and  she  happened  to  be  my  aunt. 
(Laughter) 
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I  said,  "Well,  I  guess  that  let's  you  know  when  they  told  me 
they  really  didn't  think  she  was  physically  up  to  it."  I  said, 
"Okay,  that's  your  decision." 

They  said,  "Of  course,  if  you  say  hire  her." 
I  said,  "No".   If  it  hadn't  been  my  aunt,  I'd  have  probably 
pulled  for  her  harder,  but  I  said,  "That's  it." 
MR.  MEIER:  I  guess  it's  best  to  avoid  stigmas. 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  Well,  I  felt  like  they  had  to  make  those 

decisions  and  we  shouldn't  force  anybody 
down  anybody's  throat  because  in  the  long  run  you've  done  the   per- 
son you  got  the  job  for  a  disservice  because  they  are  going  to  be 
terribly  unhappy  and  you  have  really  put  down  somebody  that  if  they 
are  qualified  you're  trying  to  win  over  and  hope  that  they  are  going 
to  understand  that  you  are  being   fair. 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Mr.  Craddock,  as  you  have  mentioned  before 

the  names  are  already  public  record.   If 
you  don't  mind,  could  you  give  me  some  of  your  colleagues  on  this 
committee? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Yeah,  okay.   There  was  Jim  Gates,  of  course, 

Billy  Rachels,  Alex  Maddux.   He  did  a  great 
deal  on  the  finance  thing  too.   I  left  his  name  out,  but  he  really 
did.   Billy  Huettel,  Lewis  Donelson,  Alex  Dann,  by  virtue  of  being 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Shelby  County  and  he  was 
followed  by  Kyle  Creson.   We  had  another  election  and  Kyle  came  on. 
Some  of  these  were  functions.   In  other  words,  we  thought  the  committee 
ought  to  be  where  organizations  ought  to  be  represented  which  is  the 
reason  for  their  functions.   Jim  McGhee,  and  there's  got  to  be  three 
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or  four  more.   Oh,  Tom  Batchelor  who  had  been  a  Democrat  for  Dunn. 
A  young  man  in  the  real  estate  business  was  also  on  it.   There  were 
three  of  them:   there  was  Tommy  King,  Tom  Batchelor  and  I  can't  think 
of  the  other  guy's  name.   The  three  of  them  had  headed  up  the  Indepen- 
dents.  I  guess  they  were  the  Democrats--Henry  Loeb  did  the  Indepen- 
dents—that is  when  I  am  getting  mixed  up  with  which  campaign.   I 
believe  we  had  10  or  12  on  there.   Obviously,  I  have  left  one  or 
two  out.   Bettie  Davis  was  on  there  by  virtue  of  being  in  the  office. 
I  can't  remember,  but  there  had  to  be  one  or  two  more. 
MR.  MEIER:  Mr.  Craddock  in  conclusion,  I'd  like  for 

you  to  reflect  if  you  would.   Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  care  to  say  about  the  Dunn  Administration  or  campaign 
or  indeed,  the  governor  himself? 
MR.  CRADDOCK:  Well,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  he  never 

never  disappointed  me.   I'm  very,  very  sorry 
that  he  is  not  able  to  continue  politics,  frankly.   I  don't  think  he 
has  any  intention  of  doing  so.   Because  I  think  we  have  lost  a  tre- 
mendous person  and  a  lot  of  know-how  and  what  not,  but  I  can  certainly 
understand  why  too  that  he  is  not  in  position  to  go  back  into  it.   I 
think  that  by  and  large  he  had  [a  good  staff.   Obviously,  a  lot  of  us 
made  mistakes  and  what  not,  but  I  think  by  and  large,  it  was  very 
good.   There  were  some  exceptions  obviously.   I  think  that  in  the 
four  years  that  he  had  he  did  probably  as  well  as  anybody  will  ever 
do.   I  really  do!   There's  a  great  deal  more  that  needs  to  be  done 
and  I  hope  that  somebody  will  come  along  and  pick  up  where  he  left 
off  and  move  in  that  direction.   Their  own  way  though.   I  don't 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  rubber  stamp  of  Winfield  Dunn  or  any  other 
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politico  for  that  matter.   I  just  think  it  is  too  important  that  the 
guy  be  himself.   That's  really  about  all  that  I  have  except  that  it 
was  great  fun!  (Laughter) 
MR.  MEIER:  Perhaps  you'll  get  a  chance  to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Craddock,  thank  you  very  much  for  a 
very  stimulating  and  quite  interesting  interview.   It  was  entertaining 
in  spots  and  good  all  over. 
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